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BISHOP’S RESIDENCE 
301 E. Armour Blvd. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Dear Father Gallagher: 


It is a great satisfaction to learn of 
the prospective publication of the AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW. It will provide an admirable 
vehicle for the work of our Catholic sociologists 
now happily cooperating in the American Catholic 
Sociological Society. May both the Society and the 
REVIEW prosper in the faithful performance of the 
important tasks for which they have been founded. 


Very sincerely in Christ, 


EDWIN V. O’HARA 
Bishop of Kansas City 
Chairman, Social Action Dept., N.C.W.C. 


Honorary President American Catholic 
Sociological Society 
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THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


With this issue The American Catholic Sociological Society in- 
augurates its quarterly journal. The REVIEW is intended to further 
the exchange of knowledge and to promote research among Catho- 
lic sociologists. 

Sociology has grown rapidly in the past twenty-five years and 
its standing as an independent science is now established. It is 
particularly important that Catholics undertake a leadership in the 
further development of this science. Society today is in dire need 
of help both from students of society and its organization and from 
trained persons who can apply this knowledge to the practical prob- 
lems of our civilization. 

Catholics have a body of truths to serve as guides in the study 
of social theory and, because of this, society for them can never be 
a goal-less or purposeless organism, nor can society be an end or 
purpose in itself. 

Catholics will not be poorer scientists, but rather better scientists 
for knowing that man has a supernatural destiny and that society 
has as its goal the organization of social life in such manner as to 
help man attain this destiny. But, this organization of social life 
must be thoroughly studied. Indeed, this study is the subject of 
theoretical sociology. Sociology is not a catch-all attempt to apply 
to practical life problems the knowledge of history, economics, politi- 
cal science, biology, psychology, and ethics. It is true that applied 
sociology will make use of these sciences in formulating ameliorative 
and curative programs, but theoretical sociology ——- those branches 
of which give our subject its standing as a science — is the study of 
the organization of society. 

There is no need to press this point. Three years ago the Ameri- 
can Catholic Sociological Society was founded upon the express 
principle that sociology was more than a conglomerate of the social 
sciences and the Society was to offer a medium to scholars to aid in 
the development of a sociology consistent with fundamental truth. 

Elsewhere in the REVIEW are the names of the members of the 
Editorial Board who will guide its policies. It is expected that the 
REVIEW will not only publish the papers of the annual conventions, 
but will serve also in publishing research articles and book reviews. 

Thus, we launch the quarterly in high hopes for its success as a 
scholarly and scientific contribution to sociology. 

PAUL J. MUNDIE 
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SOCIOLOGY AND THE CATHOLIC 
EvA J. Ross 


Before beginning the subject matter proper of the title assigned to 
me, a consideration of certain fundamental notions seems to be im- 
perative, foremost among these a definition of sociology as I under- 
stand it, which is this: a social science, the science of society, which 
treats of man’s relations with his fellow men — studying human 
society, its customs, institutions, and their development at all times 
and places. 

A second consideration is the method of sociology — and any 
worthwhile study of this would necessarily involve an outline of the 
history of sociology for which, of course, there is no time here. 
Setting aside any controversies as to whether our science was de- 
veloped in the eighteenth century by Montesquieu or Ferguson, or 
any other, I shall take the generally accepted view that Comte was 
the founder of sociology when, just one hundred years ago, he 
invented the word sociology, the science of society and delimited 
it as a positive science concerned only with the observation, descrip- 
tion and classification of social facts and conditions. Comte’s method 
was, therefore, to be the inductive a posteriori method in its most 
limited sense — a method which leads the mind from the im- 
mediate appearances, actions, and relations of social facts to the neces- 
sary intelligible reasons of these appearances, actions, and relations. 

Since Comte’s time sociology has been the object of study of an 
ever increasing number of students. Many sociologists in America 
and elsewhere have followed Comte’s method very strictly (although 
it is interesting to note that Comte himself did not). One of the 
most notable of these is the French Catholic sociologist Le Play, who 
died in 1882. He set a standard for regional monographic studies 
which is followed today by many sociologists of note, for example, 
the Chicago School, and in England, where the headquarters of the 
Sociological Society is even named after him: Le Play House. Other 
sociologists have professed to follow Comte’s ideas, but have done 
nothing of the kind: indeed, it is for this reason that critical analysis 
of the theories of the different sociologists is very much needed. Such 
sociologists sometimes do not even attempt to give any consideration 
to the claims of religion or philosophy — casting them aside most 
scornfully, and then themselves proceeding to erect postulates founded 
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on no facts at all — such as the idea that society is a wholly material- 
istically evolved phenomenon, that automatic mechanistic processes 
govern social life and social evolution, and the like. 

So a few sociologists have remained pure inductive workers; many 
more have professed to follow the inductive method but have strayed 
very far from this path; and then there is the third type — the social 
philosopher. Now philosophy may be good or bad, according to the 
method employed and the type of work achieved. Because so much 
of the social philosophy of this third type of sociologists has been 
unfounded, the inductive workers have rejected all their work, calling 
them ‘‘armchair thinkers,’’ and including in their scorn careful and 
good philosophic thought as well as the bad. That is why the secu- 
lar inductive sociologists have paid little attention tc most of the 
work of he Catholic social thinkers; why, too, most Americans in 
particular do not favor the German methods of the formalistic 
type. And although there are some very notable exceptions, such as 
Mclver of Columbia, American sociologists do not usually consider 
the social philosopher to be a sociologist at all. But time does not 
permit of a greater elaboration of this theme. 

As for the problem posed by the very title of this paper — soci- 
ology and the Catholic — two main considerations seem to be in- 
volved. 


1. Are we Catholics to aim at being first-class inductive sociolo- 
gists and nothing more? Le Play was of this type. I doubt if any 
other Catholic social thinker of note comes within this category. 
This is to be deplored, and I hope indeed that more Catholics will 
enter the field of pure inductive research, and that our Catholic uni- 
versities will develop the graduate field in this particular and turn 
out worthwhile inductive studies. 

But even if we develop sociologists who will devote themselves 
to work of a purely inductive type, it seems to me that the problem 
of ‘‘sociology and the Catholic’’ will still remain to be solved. For 
surely such Catholic scholars must differ from the majority of in- 
ductive sociologists in certain essential particulars. They must, I 
think, bear always in view that the observer of man in society is not 
an observer of atoms, or other physical elements. He is trying to 
observe, to dissect, the social life of man, and man is not a wholly 
observable animal. He has his inner life which is not always ex- 
pressed in obvious action. Indeed, this inner life may differ quite 
completely from its so-called external ‘‘manifestations’’ — because 
for all of us surely, the words of St. Paul are very true: that which 
we will not, that sometimes we do (a statement which does not limit 
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the Catholic notion of free will!). And again, in summing up the 
results of his inductive work, the Catholic sociologist will beas in 
mind that mankind is a fallen race, so that he could even arrive at 
more or less universal social practices which are, nevertheless at vari- 
ance with the conclusions not only of good philosophic thought but 
also of moral theology (which always takes the fall of man into 
account). 

So, with the above considerations, it certainly seems that some 
Catholics should develop into pure inductive sociologists and stay 
within this narrow field, rewarded by the fact that the field is not less 
rich for all its seeming narrowness, because it is preparing the neces- 
sary way for the more widely embracing studies of others. But now 
we come to the second consideration. 


2. Should the Catholic sociologist stay wholly within this nar- 
row field? Personally I do not think that all should be content to 
be so confined. I am not of the opinion that sociology should be 
limited to be a mere science of what man’s social tendencies may be, 
how they are expressed now, and how they manifested themselves 
in the past. Such a study is too exclusive, too positivistic. It would 
ultimately make even the sociological studies of Catholics purely 
material and, one might say, almost pagan. I think it is such a 
direction which has been so feared by some of our Catholic scholars 
that they have gone farther than most of us would wish in the oppo- 
site direction. If we so limit our studies, then we must leave them to 
be elaborated by students in other fields, and I do not think we 
should. The social philosopher is usually too idealistic a thinker, 
who deals in terms of ought-to-be’s instead of actual conditions’ 
his cerebrations seem quite apart from the conditions of actual life. 
The social worker, economist, psychologist and other specialists have 
their own technical interests and are necessarily confined by their 
respective fields. They might not have a sufficient knowledge of the 
manifold considerations needed to do the work of synthesis with 
accuracy, or to make worthwhile interpretations of inductive facts 
about society. Then, too, they might or might not, take up the 
inductive studies of the sociologists! 

Of course, if the sociologist goes into this wider field, he, too, must 
acquire knowledge in other studies — he must have a rather deep 
knowledge, even, of certain aspects of philosophy (including the 
Pope’s encyclicals), of biology, psychology, anthropology, history, 
economics, revelation too. Few may be capable of acquiring such a 
groundwork of knowledge for the thorough understanding of man 
as a social being. But the few who can, taking then the work of 
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inductive sociological research, may indeed carry sociology into a 
wider scope than the sterile observation of facts. They can point 
the way to a more ideal social life, yet one capable of being attained, 
given the actual conditions of our life today. Social life today has 
such manifold problems, so many aspects that are undesirable, that 
practical meliorative programs are surely a crying need. Mrs. Bar- 
bara Wootton’s severe indictment of our modern social life points to 
the need of the work of sociologists of wide breadth of vision, for 
she says with truth: ‘“The decline in reproduction rates of industrial 
peoples tells its tale; for it is difficult to believe that a pattern of life 
is satisfying —- more satisfying than any imaginable alternative — 
when those who adopt it are everywhere found, sooner or later, 
unable or unwilling to reproduce their numbers. Whether the ex- 
planation of declining fertility is itself physiological or psychological, 
it is sufficient criticism on any civilization that it should spell extinc- 
tion for those who live under it. There must be something — and 
something pretty fundamental — wrong, if our ways of living are 
such as to inhibit our normal animal function of reproduction; and 
there must be something equally wrong, if our judgment of the world 
that we have experienced is so adverse that we are reluctant to beget 
children into it.’’? 

To conclude by getting back again to the specific title of this pa- 
per: Sociology and the Catholic. If the Catholic sociologist remains 
a purely inductive worker — then his main concern will be to do this 
work well, so that an impartial judgment of it will attest to its ex- 
cellency. But if the Catholic sociologist gives a place in his science 
to social philosophy and the work of a deductive as well as of a syn- 
thetic nature, then his studies become of vital importance. He it will 
be who must show the necessary relation between the two methods of 
attaining truth, not only by induction, but by deduction too: the 
a priori method, whereby the mind is led from a knowledge of the 
intelligible nature of a thing to what necessarily flows from that 
nature. This part of his work may be small compared with the 
necessary base of inductive studies, but it will be a most important 
one. He, too, it will be who must formulate practical programs so 
logical, so useful, that it will be the work of the Catholic sociologist 
which will be hailed by the world as of vital worth to mankind liv- 
ing his social life. Then the panaceas of socialism, eugenism and the 
rest will fall into insignificance. 


*Barbara Wootton, Lament for Economics (Farrar & Rinehart, 1938) pp. 
205-206. 
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SOCIAL READJUSTMENT — A PROBLEM OF YOUTH 
Most REV. BERNARD J. SHEIL, D.D. 


Youth has always been characterized by a spirit of enterprise. 
It has wanted to do something different from its elders. Growing 
in body and mind it has also wanted the world to grow with it. 
It has been quite natural that the spirit of enterprise should have 
characterized American youth in a very special degree. Here there 
was a spirit of liberty. Even within the family each person wanted 
to be on his own. He wanted to work out his own destiny. There- 
fore it is that we find children in American families becoming eco- 
nomically independent at an early date. The boy wants to work 
his own way through college; he will find for himself a job and carry 
the double burden of study and gainful work. It matters not how 
well off ‘‘daddy’’ may be. The son still retains his ideals of inde- 
pendence and self-support. 

The varied economic opportunities open to young people in this 
country have made it possible for them to realize their ideals of in- 
dependence. Before the depression the graduates of high schools and 
colleges had relatively little difficulty in securing positions. In in- 
dustry and the various professions they found an outlet for their 
ambitions and their desires for achievement. The young people of 
each succeeding generation have endeavored to go one step ahead of 
their parents. There has been an increasing drift towards and a 
consequent crowding of the white-collar occupations. The young 
people were no longer satisfied with the opportunities provided by 
the skilled trades. We cannot therefore be surprised to find that with 
business recovered there is revealed a great shortage of skilled workers 
in the various crafts. 

The depression has made a profound change in the whole attitude 
and outlook of American youth. It has made it exceedingly difficult 
for young people to find an outlet in business and the professions. 
Graduates of high schools and colleges have had to face continuous 
unemployment. They have been unable to realize their cherished 
desires for economic independence. They have been compelled to 
lean on their families for support. Their inability to secure economic 
independence has made the youth of today exceedingly restless. Many 
of them have become highly critical of the economic system that failed 
to give them what they expected. Without any definite ideals they 
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are willing to experiment with any economic system that offers them 
a hope for material gain. A certain group of young people are not 
so much concerned with even material gains. They want to have 
an opportunity for adventure. They will endure suffering and 
sacrifice in the interests of adventure. 

Youth, however, is not going to be satisfied merely with adventure 
as such. It is searching for something deeper and more fundamental. 
There is a craving of the spirit that will not rest satisfied until it has 
attained the things of the spirit. Modern totalitarian governments 
are quite conscious of this deep yearning of youth. They are there- 
fore endeavoring to supply something spiritual in their programs. 
But theirs is not a doctrine with its own independent foundations and 
its own teaching authority. It is a doctrine of which the heads of 
the state are the sole arbiters. 


No matter how much we may want to adhere to our old methods 
of doing things we must remember that we are in an age of change. 
Our economic institutions are changing; our institutions of govern- 
ment are changing. Periods of change are necessarily periods of ex- 
perimentation. New methods must be tried. We are not always 
sure how they will work out. Old people do not like to experiment; 
young people like to do so. They do not attach as much importance 
as their elders to the obstacles in the way of experimentation. 

Youth today offers a new challenge to our sympathy and under- 
standing. We must work with our young people in the effort to 
find outlets for their energy and their enthusiasm. In the light of 
recent developments our leisure-time programs for the young take on 
an added significance. They can be made to foster the spirit of 
enterprise and unselfish service that are so necessary in our time. 

Athletics are a basic element in all leisure time programs for young 
people. They admire the qualities of the real athlete; they admire 
the physical strength, courage, endurance, skill and self-control neces- 
sary for athletic achievement. Athletics are an important element 
in developing the solidarity of our Catholic leisure-time groups. They 
develop a feeling of justifiable pride among the members of these 
groups. They help to draw into our leisure-time activities many 
young people who could not be reached in any other way. 

In Catholic leisure-time programs athletics cannot be made an end 
in themselves. We must not be satisfied merely with developing first- 
class athletes. Athletics are merely one means of developing a rich 
and more wholesome Catholic life. They are one means of bringing 
our young people closer to the Church so that they may have an 
opportunity of sharing in its cultural, social and spiritual programs. 
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A basic objective of all our leisure-time programs should be to 
give the young people a properly balanced sense of life. In the past 
American youth worshiped at the shrine of economic success. The 
great industrial leaders symbolized all that was great in American 
life. We must now redouble our efforts to have the young people 
see that there are other values in life, other outlets for enterprise 
besides the accumulation of worldly goods. Sooner or later Ameri- 
can youth will come to recast its scale of values. We can contribute 
our part towards making this change. 


The young people of America are bound to change their attitude 
towards the various vocations. In recent years they have crowded 
into the white-collar occupations. For one thing the schools have 
headed them in this direction. Now the white-collar occupations 
are overcrowded and there is a marked shortage of skilled workers. 
While the Federal State Employment Service has eight million appli- 
cants for work in its files, it canot meet the demand for skilled work- 
ers. This points to one of our great national problems. Its solution 
means a reshaping of the scale of values of the young. It also means 
a reshaping of our whole system of vocational education. 

One of our greatest needs in the United States at the present time 
is a new enhancement of the dignity of skilled labor. Young people 
must develop a new appreciation of the importance of mechanical 
skill. They must come to recognize that the skilled crafts offer an 
outlet for all that is best and finest in man. We must develop in 
skilled workmen a pride in the quality of their products such as 
characterized the craftsmen of other periods. We have concentrated 
on mechanical processes to such a degree as to rob men of those skills 
which have formed such an important part of all the great histeric 
cultures. 

In this period of change as in similar periods in the past we expect 
to find in youth that spirit of enthusiasm and sacrifice which is es- 
sential in new social movements. From the Catholic youth move- 
ment we expect that there will emerge a type of leadership that will 
have a far-reaching influence on Catholic social movements in this 
country in the future. As Catholics we are historically minded. Our 
outlook tends to be romantic. We take a pride and a glory in the 
past. In considering the possible heroic achievements of youth today 
we naturally turn to the great Catholic social movements of the past. 
We know that they invariably gathered their strength and their vigor 
from young people. Their leaders always recognized that the only 
way in which Catholic life could be given a new re-birth was through 
the leadership of youth. 
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CHRISTIAN SOCIAL THOUGHT IN THE FIRST 
AND SECOND CENTURIES 


PAUL HANLY FURFEY 


Any effective program of social action must rest on a firm basis 
of well-thought-out social theory. Lacking this basis, social action 
becomes flabby and ineffective; it is like body without bones. With 
such a basis, social action becomes efficient, codrdinated, powerful. 
It has no lost motion. This is true even of our enemies. The 
efficiency of the dictatorships is due largely to the fact that they know 
their aims and their means. The demoralization and ineffectiveness 
of much American liberalism is due, on the other hand, to the lack 
of a consistent and unified theory. 

Catholic social action, too, must be sure of its theoretical basis. 
The contribution of the Catholic sociologist to Catholic action ought 
to be a development of this theoretical foundation. 

Unlike many of his contemporaries, however, the Catholic sociolo- 
gist cannot make up his theory out of his own hand. He must draw 
it from the teachings of the Church. The sources of Catholic social 
doctrine are vast and largely unexplored. There remains a great deal 
of Catholic social doctrine to be developed by sociologists from the 
Holy Scriptures, the Fathers of the Church, the theologians, the 
activities of the saints, the teaching of the encyclicals and other eccle- 
siastical documents, including the’ pronouncements of local councils 
and the pastorals of individual bishops. 

Among all these sources of Catholic social teaching, of course the 
Holy Scriptures and the early Fathers are preéminent. For these are 
the fontes revelationis and to them the Catholic sociologist must turn 
as to a fountain head from which all Catholic teaching ultimately 
flows. It should be very profitable, then, to those of us who are in- 
terested in Catholic action to turn to these fontes to learn the true 
nature of Catholic social reform. 

With this thought in mind, I have undertaken to study the social 
action of the Church during the first century and a half of its exist- 
ence. That is to say, roughly from 30 to 180 A.D. This period 
was chosen as being the earliest, the period closest to the time of our 
Blessed Lord Himself. The extant Christian literature relevant for 
this period comprises all the New Testament, except the Gospels, 
the Apostolic Fathers, the apologists of the second century, including 
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Justin Martyr, Athenagoras, Aristides, Tatian, Theophilus at An- 
tioch, and a few minor or fragmentary works. It includes, further- 
more, the acts of some seven martyrs or groups of martyrs, the New 
Testament Apocrypha, a few short sepulchral inscriptions, a few brief 
notices in pagan writings, and some other miscellaneous material. I 
have examined this literature and, although the work is still un- 
finished, I shall make bold to present to this assembly a few prelimi- 
nary conclusions. 

The first thing which strikes the student of this period is the almost 
entire absence of organized social action. The writers of the period 
seem to show a peculiar indifference towards the social problems of 
their day. Yet there were plenty of such problems. There was an 
inhuman system of chattel slavery; there were almost constant bloody 
wars; there was crying injustice; there was — at least in some times 
and some places — a scandalously inefficient and corrupt government. 
Yet the Christian writers have little to say about these times. 

I cannot recall a single statement presenting war as an evil. There 
seems to be no effort to right economic injustice save by almsgiving. 
Instead of preaching class war, the early Christian preached content- 
ment with one’s lot. Instead of encouraging revolt against unjust 
government, St. Paul advised Titus to ‘“Admonish them to be subject 
to princes and powers, to obey at a word” (Tit. 3:1). Even slavery 
seems to have been accepted complacently enough and Titus is ad- 
vised to exhort slaves “‘to be obedient to their masters, in all things 
pleasing, not gainsaying, not defrauding, but in all things showing 
good fidelity’ (Tit. 2:9-10). There are many parallel passages 
(1 Tim. 6:1—2; Col. 3:22; Eph. 6:5-8). 

It is not surprising that some have concluded from these facts that 
the Church had little interest in social problems or social reform. For 
example, Dr. Beach, talking about the ages of faith in general says: 
“The thought of mankind in Europe during this long period is so 
largely occupied with the progress of man from earth to heaven that 
there is little consideration of problems of social organization and 
the forces which control it.’’? 

Dr. Beach’s error is quite understandable in view of the facts quoted 
above; yet it is an error nevertheless. The absence of organized social 
action does not imply the absence of all social action. Today we are 
so accustomed to social legislation, organized lobbies, labor unions, 
and similar groups, that we find it difficult to believe that social re- 
form can be carried out in many other ways. Yet there is another 


*Beach, Walter Greenwood, The Growth of Social Thought. New York, 
Scribners’. 1939. P. 48. 
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means of social reform no less effective than those organized methods. 
I refer to personalist social reform. Personalist social reform is the 
characteristic technique of the early Church. Unless we understand 
personalist social action we can read the New Testament and the early 
Fathers and miss their social thought entirely. 


By personalist social action I mean the social effect of the practice 
of the social virtues by the individual person. It is, in other words, 
social reform through personal reform. Such action, of course, can 
be just as effective as organized action. In fact, in many cases it is 
much more effective. Consider for example, the contrast between pro- 
hibition and the temperance movement. Prohibition was an effort 
to force abstemiousness on the American people by violent legal 
means. It proved ineffective. The temperance movement is a per- 
sonalist movement. In the long run it is the best way to combat the 
evil of drink. Examples might be multiplied. For there is many a 
social problem which yields better to personalist social action than it 
does to social legislation or other mass methods. 


Examining the early Christian literature with this viewpoint we 
find, first of all, a constant emphasis on the necessity of breaking 
with the world. This is the negative side of early Christian person- 
alist action. By the world as used in this sense, we mean of course 
the totality of men who tefuse to accept Christ the King. But the 
world is more than an organized crowd. It is a social entity, the 
kingdom of Satan, organized under the angels of hell, ‘‘the rulers of 
the world of this darkness’’ (Eph. 6:12), their leaders, ‘‘the god of 
this world’ (2 Cor. 4:4), whom the Pseudo-Barnabas calls “‘the 
ruler of the present time of iniquity’’ (Ep. Barnabas, 18), while 
Ignatius of Antioch calls him the ‘‘prince of this world’’ (Eph. 
17:1; Rom. 7:1; Philod. 6:2). 


Christians renounce this world not by literally withdrawing from 
it, but by living in it physically while being mentally separated. It 
was long after the period which we are now examining that Chris- 
tians began to withdraw from the world to the solitude of the des- 
ert. Rather, Christians went about their usual occupations, but did 
so with their minds fixed on heaven. The Epistle to Diognetus 
which may tentatively be assigned to the period we are now study- 
ing describes Christians thus: ‘Yet while living in Greek and bar- 
barian cities, according as each obtained his lot, and following the 
local customs, both in clothing and food and in the rest of life, they 
show forth the wonderful and confessedly strange character of the 
constitution of their own citizenship. They dwell in their own fa- 
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therlands, but as if sojourners in them; they share all things as citi- 
zens, and suffer all things as strangers’’ (Ep. Diognetus, 5). 

This renunciation of worldliness shows itself in many ways. First 
of all by a contempt of wealth. St. Paul says of covetousness: ‘‘Let 
it not so much as be named among you”’ (Eph. 5:3), classifying it 
in this respect with ‘fornication and all uncleanness’’ (ibid.). The 
result of this is that wealthy men were not held in honor. Their po- 
sition was not enviable. St. James expresses this forcibly when he 
says: “Go to now, ye rich men, weep and howl in your miseries, 
which shall come upon you. Your riches are corrupted and your 
garments are motheaten. ... You have stored up to yourselves wrath 
against the last days’ (Jas. 5:1—2). 

If wealth is to be regarded as undesirable, then the logical corol- 
lary is voluntary poverty, and voluntary poverty did indeed loom 
very large in the thought of the early Christians. The Shepherd of 
Hermas represents the faithful as living stones being built into a 
tower which is the Church. The rich are round stones who do not 
fit into the tower until they have left their wealth. “‘For just as the 
round stone cannot become square, unless something be cut off and 
taken away from it, so too they who have riches in this world can- 
not be useful to the Lord unless their wealth be cut away from them” 
(Vis. 3, 6:6). The ideal, therefore, is to have whatever is necessary, 
but nothing more. Anything beyond the necessities of life may be- 
come an occasion of sin. This is St. Paul’s ideal, too. ‘‘Having food 
and wherewith to be covered with these we are content. For they 
that will become rich, fall into temptation and into the snares of 
the devil and into many unprofitable and hurtful desires’’ (1 Tim. 
6:8-9). 

Although voluntary poverty plays a prominent réle in the person- 
pe alist social action of the early Christians, this is of course not the 

" . only type of renunciation. In contrast to the world with its char- 
Bo acteristic pride, the Christians must show a contempt for honor and 
power. Like Christ they must desire to be despised. Thus St. Ignatius 
of Antioch says: “Let us be imitators of the Lord and seek who 
may suffer the more wrong, be the more destitute, the more despised”’ 
(Eph. 10:3). 

In contrast to the world’s craving for sensual pleasure, the Chris- 
tian must love an austere life, and St. Paul advises the Romans: 
“Make no provision for the flesh in its concupiscences’’ (Rom. 
13:14). In contrast to the intellectual pride of worldly men, the 
Christian must trust in the supernatural wisdom of the Cross — an 
idea which St. Paul develops so beautifully and at length in his first 
Epistle to the Corinthians (1 Cor. 1:17—3:4). 
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At this point it is appropriate to inquire, What would be the so- 
cial effect of the Christian refusal to participate in the pleasures of 
this world? We can see the necessity of renunciation from the stand- 
point of the ascetic, but what does it have to do with social reform? 
The answer to this question should not be too difficult. The world 
is precisely that aspect of human society which is responsible for 
social injustice. The avarice of the rich is responsible for poverty. 
The sensuality of worldly people is responsible for prostitution and 
divorce. The rivalries and hatreds of worldlings cause strife and war. 
If the Christian is going to be effective in his social action he must 
first cut himself off sharply from these things. No soldier can be 
loyal and effective if he fraternizes with the enemy. 

Moreover, by renouncing the evils of this world the Christian 
creates about himself a small area of social justice. If the Christian 
renounces his wealth he can help more people by almsgiving, if the 
Christian renounces his ambition he is in a position to play the peace 
maker. So it is with the other social virtues. 

We have thus far been talking about the negative part of per- 
sonalist social action. But the positive part is even more important. 
For the Christian must not only separate himself from social in- 
justice, he must work positively for the reign of justice. 

The chief weapon of Christian personalism is charity. The doc- 
trine on charity in our literature is so abundant that it is difficult to 
summarize. We all know how frequently the idea occurs in the 
Epistles of St. Paul and St. John. It is hardly less in the Fathers. 
They too presented charity as the great social ideal. This is beauti- 
fully put by St. Ignatius of Antioch who, writing to the Ephesians, 
calls their bishop Onesimus ‘“‘A man of inexpressible love’’’ (Eph. 
1:3). St. Clement’s Epistle to the Corinthians is one long sermon 
on love. Even the pagans seem to have realized the stress which 
Christianity put on charity. The Pseudo-Clement says that the pa- 
gans laugh at the Christians when they find that they do not live up 
to their high ideal of love (2 Cor. 13:4). 

As a motive for the practice of charity, the fact of the Mystical 
Body is often presented. We have one body with Christ and since 
we are members one of another we must practice charity to all. St. 
Paul’s doctrine on this point is so well known that I forbear to 
quote it. It is hardly less common in the early Fathers. St. Igna- 
tius of Antioch exhorts the Ephesians to ‘“‘sing with one voice 
through Jesus Christ to the Father that he may both hear you and 
may recognize, through your good works, that you are members 
of his Son’”’ (Eph. 4:2). St. Clement, writing to the Corinthians 
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and begging them to abandon their factional strife, appeals to this 
same beautiful doctrine. ‘‘Let, therefore, our whole body be pre- 
served in Christ Jesus, and let each be subject to his neighbor ac- 
cording to the position granted him. Let the strong care for the 
weak and let the weak reverence the strong’’ (1 Cor. 38:1-2). 

The practice of charity was to extend even to slaves. This doc- 
trine, so surprising and shocking to contemporary pagans, was a corol- 
lary to the fact of the Mystical Body. ‘‘For in one Spirit were we all 
baptized into one body, whether Jews or Gentiles, whether bond or 
free’’ (1 Cor. 12:13), and brought as a result the fact that ‘‘there 
is neither bond nor free’ (Gal. 3:28). 


Since master and slave were members of the same Mystical Body, 
the latter must be treated equitably. St. Paul tells masters to be ‘‘just 
and equal’ (Col. 4:1) to their slaves and to forbear threatenings 
(Eph. 6:9). The Didache says, ‘“Thou shalt not command in thy 
bitterness thy slaves or thy handmaid who hope in the same God”’ 
(Did. 4:10). We might expect the early Christians to carry this 
logic a little farther and counsel manumission, but this was seldom 
advised. St. Paul says: ‘‘Let every man abide in the same calling in 
which he was called. Wast thou called being a bondman? Care 
not for it’’ (1 Cor. 7:20-21). St. Ignatius of Antioch adds: ‘“‘Do 
not be haughty to slaves either men or women; yet do not let them 
i be puffed up, but let them rather endure slavery to the glory of God” 
iy (Poly. 4:3). On the other hand, we all remember the delicate in- 
sistence with which St. Paul asks Philemon to free Onesimus. 

The failure of the Church to command the immediate freeing of 
all slaves will be disappointing to some, although a little reflection 
shows that it was the only practical method. Before the slaves could 
be freed, there must first be a different attitude between master and 
man. Christianity built up this attitude through the beautiful doc- 
trine of the Mystical Body and as soon as this doctrine was widely 
accepted, slavery disappeared automatically in the Roman Empire. 
Here is an example of personalist social action at its best. 

We have already referred to the fact that the early Christians were 
loyal subjects and that St. Paul insisted that they be such. There 
were, however, limits to the Christians’ loyalty. They refused to 
obey when it was a matter of principle. The chief instances of such 
refusal, of course, occurred during the persecution. In the very earli- 
est days of the Church we find St. Peter and the Apostles replying 
to their persecutors: ‘““We ought to obey God rather than men” 
(Acts 5:29). In the Acts of the Scilitan martyrs we read that one 
of them, when Saturninus, the proconsul, bade him swear by the 
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genius of the emperor, answered, “I do not recognize the power of 
this world; but rather I serve that God whom no man has seen nor 
can see with these eyes of his’ (Passio Sanctorum Scilitanorum, 6). 

The personalistic attack on the unequal distribution of wealth 
wads a very effective attack through almsgiving. This is certainly a 
fémiliar Christian idea. Not only did St. Paul and St. James both 
counsel generosity in strong words, but St. Paul went to a great deal 
of trouble to organize a collection for the poor of Jerusalem among 
the communities which he had founded. The community in the lat- 
ter place was a model of fraternal charity. Their possessions and 
goods they sold and divided them to all, according as every one had 
need” (Acts 2:45). 

Counsels for almsgiving are frequent in the early Fathers. “‘Give 
to everyone that asks thee and do not refuse,’’ says the Didache 
(1:5) and again, ‘““Thou shalt not hesitate to give nor shalt thou 
grumble when thou givest’’ (Did. 4:7). Aristides boasts that when 
anyone is poor among the Christians, they fast two or three days 
so as to have something to give him (Apologia 15:9, Goodspeed’s 
edition). St. Justin mentions a collection at Mass for the poor 
(1 Apol. 67:6). ‘Fasting is better than prayer,’’ says Pseudo-Clem- 
ent, ‘but the giving of alms is better than both’’ (2 Cor. 16:4). 
St. Clement himself says, “‘Let the rich man bestow help on the 
poor” (1 Cor. 38:2). 

The literature we are considering contains considerable material 
about the family. The passages in the Epistles of St. Paul are well 
known. The seventh chapter of First Corinthians gives a fairly ex- 


_tensive treatment, including passages on the indissolubility of matri- 


mony. In Ephesians and Colossiaans there are treatments of the mu- 
tual duties of husband and wife, parent and children. There are 
scattered allusions to family life also in the Pastorals. These two 
Passages are too well known to be repeated here. There is less in 
the early Fathers. But the passage like the following from the Did- 
ache is interesting: ‘“Thou shalt not withhold thine hand from thy 
son or from thy daughter, but thou shalt teach them the fear of 
God from their youth up” (Did. 4:9). 

The problem of race relations appeared principally as the Jewish 
problem. This problem, like so many others, is solved by the fa- 
miliar principle of the Mystical Body. Recall the quotation already 
given in another connection: ‘‘For into one Spirit were we all bap- 
tized into one body, whether Jews or Gentiles’ (1 Cor. 12:13). 
The result of this, of course, was a lack of consciousness of racial 
differences, so that St. Paul was able to say, ‘“There is no distinction 
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of the Jew and the Greek’’ (Rom. 10:12). He was indeed consid- 
ering a specific situation, but the principle is perfectly general. 

We have finished now our brief review of the principles of per- 
sonalistic social action as found in the early Church. What con- 
clusions can we draw from these things which might be relevant to 
our current problems? As I said before, the most striking feature of 
this early thought is the lack of organized social action in our mod- 
ern sense. It is scarcely necessary to point out, however, that we 
must not interpret this absence as a disproval of such organized 
activity. In the century and a half which we are considering the 
Church was a proscribed religion. The reign of almost every em- 
peror was marked by persecution and martyrdom. A church which 
had no legal existence could scarcely be expected to show much or- 
ganized action in the direction of social reform. The CYO flourishes 
gloriously in Chicago in this year of Christ 1939. I am afraid that 
it would not have succeeded very well in Rome, or Antioch, or Alex- 
andria in 139. 

The lesson of the early Church is not the unimportance of or- 
ganized action, but rather the real and greater importance of that 
form of relatively unorganized action which we call personalistic. 
The Church had to wait for the Peace of Constantine before it could 
come out in the open and sponsor social reform, but during the 
three centuries which preceded that happy event it was not idle. Its 
personalist social action was a leaven which was gradually leaven- 
ing the whole mass. 

Today, in spite of our organized action, we must not overlook 
or underestimate the importance of personalist action. Here we can 
learn from the early Church. Like our heroic ancestors in the faith, 
we can learn to be unworldly, to love poverty,obscurity, and au- 
sterity. Like them we can learn to live in a unity of spirit in which 
the body becomes more important than the individual member. Like 
them we can learn to forget the distinction between Jew and Gentile, 
between nation and nation, between race and race. Like them we 
can be patient under bad government, yet dare to resist bad govern- 
ment even unto death when principles are at stake. We can learn 
to help the poor by heroic almsgiving; to surround the home with 
the sanctity and dignity to which it is entitled. If we do this, then 
we shall be a leaven in the twentieth century as those predecessors of 
ours were a leaven in the first and second. Thus the gentle influence 
of holy lives will gradually affect our pagan contemporaries, and 
personal reform will gradually lead to social reform. Thus the in- 
fluence of the Church working silently and quietly in the lives of 
millions of obscure and holy people will have its influence on this 
pagan civilization of ours. Thus the leaven will work quietly and 
effectively until the whole mass is leavened. 
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UNDERGRADUATE PREPARATION OF THE 
SOCIAL WORKER 


FRANCIS J. FRIEDEL 


Graduate or Undergraduate Function? 


Less than ten years ago, the venerable pioneer in social administra- 
tion, Professor Hagerty, made a forecast which is on the way to 
realization at the present time. Here is what he has to say: ‘If 
social work becomes a profession, as we believe it will in time, it will 
be taught in schools and colleges in universities, just as other kinds 
of professional education are given in the schools and colleges of 
universities. The private schools of social work will disappear as 
the private professional schools of law and medicine have disap- 
peared, except those of relatively low grade. When education for 
professional social work becomes in a thoroughgoing way a univer- 
sity function, then university standards will prevail in social work 
training’’ (Hagerty, The Training of Social Workers, p. 60). 
Whether the private schools of social work will pass out of the pic- 
ture entirely remains to be seen, because the few that exist have 
been pioneers themselves in experimentation and have developed high 
standards in their academic and professional procedures. It is, how- 
ever, true that education for social work has become in great part a 
university function and university standards are being applied more 
fully to it. 


In the past few years, there has been a steady increase both in the 
depth and the breadth of required studies in the field of professional 
practice. Many of the schools of social work owed their origin to 
the influence of professional practitioners and were attached to some 
academic institution; some of these schools were mere adjuncts to the 
social science departments. In some instances university teachers con- 
ducted professional courses without having had the professional ex- 
perience, while, on the other hand, professional workers taught uni- 
versity courses without possessing the qualifications of teachers. 

Until recently, the question was still regarded as debatable, as to 
whether the professional training for social service was primarily a 
function of the graduate school or of the undergraduate college. The 
arguments advanced had their validity at the time. Students could 
be admitted to law and medicine after two years of collegiate prep- 
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aration; education and business administration, even today, do not 
demand more than a bachelor’s degree. 

Another point raised to prove that advanced undergraduates are 
capable of receiving training in social administration was that the 
great majority of social workers of the country have never been 
trained in schools of social work of any sort, and a great majority 
of them have no college training: some have not even had a high- 
school education. 

There is no doubt that many persons engaged in social service 
have had little or no formal training in their vocation. With the 
enormous expansion of such service sponsored by governmental 
agencies in the last few years, the situation has not been improved 
for it became necessary to utilize available personnel to meet the 
emergencies. However, leaders in the field of social work training 
have kept steadily before themselves the objective of making social 
work a profession and so have kept pace with the development in 
other professions. In law, medicine, and education, there has been 
a clearer definition of policies, with a setting of higher standards and 
an increase in the length of professional and pre-professional prep- 
aration. The American Association of Schools of Social Work, 
which began as a voluntary discussion group, inevitably became a 
standardizing and accrediting agency. In 1937, it voted that be- 
ginning with October 1, 1939, all member schools are to place their 
professional training for social work on a graduate level. Three of 
the schools which were still offering undergraduate degrees in social 
administration signified their intention of discontinuing the policy. 
Practically all other schools on the approved list are offering work 
exclusively on the graduate level. It is true, no decision of a stand- 
ardizing body carries with it infallible authority, but much can be 
said in favor of the policy of postponing the period when the young 
person assumes the responsibilities of social service after having served 
a period of internship under competent guides. 

What can or should the undergraduate college do to furnish the 
suitable pre-professional education? Each year in the life of the 
college man or woman is important in shaping habits, attitudes, in- 
terests, presenting ideals and principles of conduct, as well as fur- 
nishing the tools of learning. The four years of undergraduate work 
have an important bearing upon the subsequent adjustments and 
achievements of the graduate student. The following phases of un- 
dergraduate preparation for social work deserve brief consideration: 

1. the pre-professional curriculum; 

2. sociology in its relation to social work; 
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3. personality development and social adjustments of the student; 
4. philosophy and religion in relation to social work. 


Pre-professional Curriculum 


In order to ascertain what should be the organization of the col- 
lege curriculum for the future social worker, we might ask: What 
are the pre-professional requirements of the Association? What do 
the schools of social work demand of applicants for admission? 

There are no formal pre-requisites laid down by the Association 
but there is an emphasis placed upon the importance of substantial 
prior study of several of the social sciences, with the assumption of 
the reasonable mastery of one or more of them. The Curriculum 
Committee, in 1936, undertook a preliminary study of prerequisites 
and published a report of progress in 1937. Here it was indicated 
that education for social work is related to the social sciences in some- 
what the same way as medical education is related to the biological 
sciences. In summarizing its report, the Committee said: ‘‘We may 
say that the three social sciences (economics, political science, and 
sociology) and psychology have the following relations to social 
welfare administration: 1. they provide some of the tools for diagno- 
sis and treatment; 2. they provide some of the principles which 
should guide in the formulation of policies; 3. they provide some of 
the methods for the measurements of the effects of social service 
policies.’’ It is hoped that a further study of this problem will effect 
closer integration of technical and scientific subject-matter. 

While the Association has not set any specific requirements beyond 
graduation from an approved college, the American Association of 
Social Workers stipulates that the applicant for membership shall 
have satisfactorily twenty semester hours of social and biological 
science in an approved college or school of social work. Many ap- 
plicants can furnish proof that they have had the hours required but 
their courses may have been taken at random and their knowledge of 
human behavior and of the social order may be decidely vague. 
Even this requirement can be avoided by the mere fact of graduation 
from an approved college plus two years of graduate social work. 

One of the chief obstacles to education for social work rooted in 
a scientific background has been the hesitancy of the schools in re- 
quiring that their students should have had prescribed amounts of 
sociology, psychology, economics, political science, anthropology, 
and biology, which are commonly regarded as contributing more di- 
rectly to a sound approach to the study of professional social work. 
The youthfulness of professional training may account for the lack 
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of insistence, because setting up standards, which would eliminate 
many applicants, seemed inadvisable. However, a course in social 
work training cannot be broad in scope and scientific in nature unless 
the foundations are laid in the social and biological sciences. Fur- 
thermore, a student coming to graduate school, needs a rich under- 
graduate experience in these sciences, which are presupposed by the 
schools of social work. 

Most of the schools of social work today set down the broad 
requirement of from twenty to thirty semester hours in the social 
and biological sciences, representing a fairly well-rounded preparation 
for advanced training in social work. Some schools may still content 
themselves with a statement that ‘‘students should have at least some 
definite acquaintance with the materials and recent developments of 
the social sciences.”" In May, 1937, the Association recommended 
that economics, political science, psychology, and sociology be rec- 
ognized as the undergraduate subjects most closely related to social 
work, and that colleges be advised to direct prospective social work 
students to such departments. A certain indefiniteness may not at 
all be undesirable, as the schools can be given sufficient latitude both 
in placing their own requirements and also in judging individual 
cases. Standardizing agencies in the field of education have sinned in 
the past by an undue stress upon quantitative requirements; fortu- 
nately they are now veering towards the qualitative aspects of educa- 
tional procedure. The American Association of Schools of Social 
Work has been saved from these pitfalls because of the uncertainties 
inherent in the field itself and the uncertainty incidental to its own 
youthful experimentation. In any case, it would be enormously 
difficult to lay down minute regulations for pre-professional train- 
ing, insofar as the scope of social service and administration is so 
great, that specialization can go in several directions and, in conse- 
quence, the undergraduate curriculum must perforce be diversified to 
meet these varied situations. 

Psychology has an important réle to play as a background for 
social work training and practice. The future social worker is going 
to deal so constantly with human beings, in whose welfare he is in- 
terested, that he can ill afford to be without some knowledge of the 
subject when he goes into the professional school. Much of his 
work is to deal with the individual through the case method. It will 
be his function to observe the workings of human nature, the strength 
of emotions, the workings of the intellectual and volitional proces- 
ses; his to analyze personalities, to study the capacities and limita- 
tions, the resources and liabilities of his clients — human beings all 
of them — and direct their activities into suitable channels. 
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If the student is more particularly interested in public admin- 
istration and public welfare, he will have need of a more thorough 
grasp of economics and political science; he should have mastered the 
principles of wages, labor organization, labor problems as well as 
principles underlying government both local as well as national. 
The knowledge of history gives an insight into the problems of the 
present by relating them to the experiences of the past. We too often 
fail in our solutions of present situations because we have overlooked 
the fact that society has faced these questions before and at least 
sought a right answer to them. The study of anthropology can 
furnish an understanding of the ways of more complex societies by 
a survey of the organization of simpler societies. Probably our 
complex societies could learn something from the so-called primitives. 
The biological sciences have a significant contribution to make par- 
ticularly in offering a training in the scientific method which should 
be of untold value to the social worker. 


Sociology in Relation to Social Work 


It seems most obvious that sociology should have an important 
bearing upon preparation for social work education. In order to fit 
himself for any one of the major phases of the field of social work, 
whether it be in social case work, social group work, social planning 
or administration, or social research, the student needs to build upon 
the foundation laid in the various courses of the sociology depart- 
ment. There may still exist a tendency on the part of some pro- 
fessional social workers to look with a certain amount of contempt 
on what they may term the ‘‘theorizings’’ of sociologists. For these, 
techniques and skills are the only requisite; laboratory work, so to 
speak, is the only essential, without a knowledge of the principles 
underlying social behavior. Probably the finger of accusation can 
still more be pointed at the sociologists, who contend that sociology 
must be kept a pure science; for them society and individuals exist 
in vacuo and must so be treated without any regard to the actualities 
of human existence. How many of us have not heard arguments 
without end about the sociologist regarded as a pure scientist and not 
as a citizen or one who has to do with what are known as ‘“‘value 
judgments.” 


I question whether there is place in either field for the exaggerated 
practitioner or the extreme theorist, because of the nature of society, 
which is essentially dynamic and so must be considered in action, and 
on the other hand, is active within a definite frame-work of human 
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nature’s limitations, and so can be considered as following certain 
patterns of behavior that allow for generalizations. 

Sociology has many invaluable contributions to make to social 
work. The sociologist is to the social worker what the medical re- 
search worker is to the medical practitioner and the nurse. By analyz- 
ing the factors underlying social life, studying the social processes, 
social institutions and the elements of social change, the sociologist 
can arrive at the formulation of certain principles which will be of 
service to social workers. Analysis of causative factors, trends, ef- 
fects of social situations will indicate approaches to be made in seek- 
ing for a more harmonious functioning of society. 


Philosophy and Religion in Relation to Social Work 


The Catholic school of social work must go beyond the curricu- 
lum requirements of the secular school; it must be fully aware of 
the importance of professional and academic standards but it has a 
special responsibility as a Catholic institution. Its whole curricu- 
lum must be penetrated with the principles of sound philosophy, 
enlarged and spiritualized by the principles of faith. Our philosophy 
combined with revealed religion will give a structural unity to the 
whole social work process. After all, it is only a Christian philos- 
ophy that gives meaning to life, an understanding of the worth, dig- 
nity and rights of the individual, it indicates aims and objects, so 
necessary before methods and techniques can be projected. The wel- 
ter of confusion in which the world finds itself is largely the result- 
ant of a neglect of fundamental principles, the outcome of the fail- 
ure to ask some simple questions which have within themselves a 
wealth of far-reaching implications. 

Many of our students going into social work will in all likeli- 
hood be obliged to seek their professional training in schools of so- 
cial work influenced by the secular outlook on life. Hence, there is a 
tremendous obligation resting upon our undergraduate schools to 
penetrate them with sound principles of philosophy, particularly of 
logic, ethics, and rational psychology. No Catholic school can be 
worthy of its title without grounding its students in fundamental 
philosophy. We must do what lies in our power to make thinkers 
of these boys and girls who will assume the responsibilities of social 
welfare, so that they can direct their work to spiritual objectives. 
They do need sound ethical principles to cope with the all-too-nu- 
merous social workers, who in their short-sightedness, are advocates 
of policies that are downright immoral and consequently socially 
destructive. 
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During the undergraduate years, the college man and woman have 
come to the point where religion can be made more vital to them. 
They have reached an age, where they can and do demand a “‘reason 
for the faith and that is in them.’’ The Catholic college — and this 
means everyone on the faculty, and not merely the department of 
religion — must help to make faith a living thing for the collegian. 
The future social worker will come to understand what a significant 
role religion plays in the lives of many persons, a factor that is often 
overlooked by the non-Catholic social worker. Particularly where 
the worker’s contact will be with the Catholic individual, family, or 
group, he will prepare himself to utilize all the resources which his 
religion provides to aid in the rehabilitation of those who stand in 
need of such services. 

I don’t think it necessary to insist here on the necessity of courses 
in philosophy and religion as preliminaries to entrance into profes- 
sional training. I believe our Catholic colleges are conscious, and 
deeply conscious, of their responsibility in this respect. 


Personality Development 


A final pre-requisite, which cannot be measured by the yard-stick 
of credit hours or courses, has to do with the individual himself who 
is planning on social work as his vocation. It is the personality 
development, the character formation of the undergraduate. The 
college will have a strong directive influence, in leading a student into 
or keeping him from social work as a profession. Those who are 
charged with the guidance of students have the obligation to see that 
prospective social workers have the requisite personality as well as 
academic qualifications for such a high function in society. Sympathy, 
tact, understanding, kindness, friendly approach, a certain tenacity 
of purpose, a gentle firmness, ability to cooperate with others — 
these and many more qualities are needful. 

The prospective social worker must give evidence of a good char- 
acter, that is, of a life dominated by principles furnished him by his 
philosophy and his religion. During his college years, he is still in a 
plastic state and can be moulded to the likeness of Christ, the Model 
of all social workers. 

I cannot refrain from quoting the objectives formulated by the 
Boston College School of Social Work. The principles here expressed 
must serve as a guiding light to every Catholic college which is send- 
ing its graduates into schools of social work, both Catholic and non- 
Catholic. ‘Besides imparting a sound Social Work Philosophy, the 
Boston College School of Social Work aims very definitely at the 
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spiritual formation of the students. Mere scientific knowledge and 
technical skill are insufficient equipment for the work. To carry on 
effectively in this field, the worker needs strength of character, a keen 
insight into spiritual problems, and a solid spirituality. Even from 
a professional standpoint, there is every reason for this insistence on 
the things of the spirit. A trained social worker with strong su- 
pernatural motives and with a clear perspective on life will bring to 
the task at hand an influence which is sorely needed today. A keen 
realization of the fact that ‘the life is more than the meat and the 
body more than the raiment’ will enable him to approach the prob- 
lems of human living with a clearness of vision and tenacity of pur- 
pose. Conscious of the dignity of his fellow-man, and aware of his 
supernatural destiny, he is bound to bring into his treatment tech- 
niques a sympathy, an earnestness and a perseverance, the therapeutic 
effect of which will be immeasurable.”’ 

Here lies the challenge to our Catholic colleges in preparing the 
social workers of tomorrow. 


IN OUR NEXT ISSUE... 


Dr. Franz Mueller, who differs with Dr. Ross on the scope 
of the study of Sociology, presents his views in an article on 
“The Formal Object of Sociology.” 


Mr. A. H. Clemens, of Fontbonne College, in an article on 
“The Need for Constructive Thinking in Sociological Re- 
search,” issues a number of challenges on a highly provocative 
and controversial subject. 


Sister M. Ann Joachim, O.P., Ph.D., of Siena Heights Col- 


lege, contributes an article on the “‘Socio-Legal Aspects of Chari- 
table Institutions.” 


The Reverend R. A. McGowan, Asst. Director of the De- 
artment of Social Action of the NCWC, discusses ‘Social 
ustice and Sociology.” 
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A MANIFESTO ON RURAL LIFE 
JAMES A. BYRNES 


Those of this audience who are aware that the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference has lately issued a volume which bears the 
same title as that of my present program assignment, ‘“‘A Manifesto 
on Rural Life,”’ will be comforted, I think, by the assurance that 
I have no intention to make a sales talk on this occasion in favor 
of that literary product. Nor is my purpose to justify the presenta- 
tion of our own brief for agriculture, or the many others that have 
appeared since the on-set of industrial domination in this country. 
The arguments for an adequate recognition of the claims of that part 
of society which is identified with the production of the basic neces- 
sities of human existence have been stated frequently and well, 
particularly in more recent times. The student element in general, 
and surely the membership of an association such as this, is familiar 
with them, and in the main at least acknowledges their validity. 
Consequently a rehearsal of them here would be tiresome — more 
or less a waste of time. On the other hand, not a few irregularities 
of economic and social kind prevail amongst us — problems, I may 
add, which are the common burden of town and country, the 
genesis of which is not always clearly established in the minds of 
those who strive for the betterment of conditions. But it should 
be established, for genuine cure is effected only at the source of the 
difficulty. Now with the agrarians much of the chaos that we know 
has its source in the repudiation of agrarian ideals and practices; and 
by the same token they contend that the restoration of national 
good-order will depend in some large measure upon a re-acceptance 
of agrarian ideals and a renewal of interest in agrarian practice. There 
may be profit in an examination of the position, and this I propose 
to do at this time. Manifestly, only phases of the matter can be 
given notice here, and the treatment must be quite summary, but 
a good purpose will be served if the discussion leads to further study. 

In the seventy-five years since Appomattox this nation has had 
the opportunity not only to recover the power of objective judgment 
on the issues of the Civil War, but also to evaluate some phenomena 
of our national life which have affected its destiny since the close of 
the conflict. With the issues themselves we are not especially con- 
cerned, any more than to observe a disposition on the part of the 
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current generation of historians to ascribe as the capital cause of 
the sectional differences which led to violence the seemingly irrecon- 
cilable claims of an established economy of agriculture and of an 
industry that was beginning to feel its strength. In any case the 
lines were drawn between the industrial North and the agricultural 
South. The South was defeated; much of its territory was devas- 
tated; and what the marching armies had not done by way of visit- 
ing disaster upon the only real agrarian civilization America has 
ever known was completed by the inglorious enactments of the re- 
construction era. To be sure, there were vast areas in the triumphant 
North devoted to agriculture, somewhat agrarian in character, and 
one might expect that a Northern victory would bring advantages 
to Northern farmers which would counterbalance the disfranchise- 
ments imposed upon the agrarian South. Such, however, was not 
to be the case. For success to Northern arms was in reality success 
for the cause of industrialism. It gave impetus to the aspirations 
of the industrial-minded. It, and the circumstance that ours was 
at the time a nation of tremendous and practically untouched nat- 
ural resources, prepared the way for an industrial development which 
for extent and intensity is unparalleled in the world’s history. 


The important point in this regard is that the surge of post-war 
industrial activity brought scant blessings to agriculture. Indeed it 
blighted rather than blessed farm life in the North, and this not 
because of any open oppositions that were set up between the two 
economies, but rather because of agriculture’s own powerlessness to 
resist the forces set in motion by the industrialists and industrial 
capitalists. In a word, it simply was compelled to yield to a new order 
of things, to adjust itself to new conditions, to accept new view- 
points, adopt new attitudes, employ new techniques, all of which 
were alien to the traditions of life on the land, and disturbing ac- 
cordingly. 


As late as 1850 America was still a nation of agriculturists. Ap- 
proximately three-fourths of our population were identified with the 
soil — men who for the most part held title to the acres they worked 
and from which they drew their sustenance. They were small land 
owners according to the Jeffersonian ideal, who by industry and 
frugal living found security and a reasonable degree of peace and 
comfort. 


But the post-war development changed much of this. In the 
first place, as it gathered momentum, it occasioned a large-scale mi- 
gration from the farms. This factor, with the influx of great num- 
bers of European immigrants who were absorbed by industry, or 
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by the labor and service regime which grew with the growth of 
factoryism, soon transferred the balance from the rural to the urban, 
until ultimately we became a nation, as we are today, three-fourths 
of whose citizens gain their livelihood from processing, commerce, 
the trades and services, or in the sphere of unskilled labor, while a 
meager one-quarter of the population remains on the land. 

Besides the concentrations of people which the new industrialism 
has stimulated — which concentrations are both alluring and social- 
ly mischievous — there are the concentrations of capital for which 
it must likewise accept responsibility. This type of concentration 
has written the death warrant of freedom for the rank and file of 
the American people. Under this system by which large sums of 
money are invested in production enterprises with which the investor 
is not directly identified, it almost has to be that those who hold 
surplus wealth acquire more, while those who are not thus advan- 
taged, gravitate to economic levels which are not very different from 
slavery itself. 

The farmer of small holdings is certain to feel the effects of the 
inequalities which result. He has already felt it, and continues to 
do so in the price disparities which prevail, in his tax burdens, and 
otherwise. However, there are other consequences of the set-up 
which have wrought great and perhaps irreparable harm to agricul- 
ture and to the nation, and this for the reason that they have di- 
vested it generally of its agrarian stamp. ‘The true agrarian is not 
pushful in the unworthy sense. He has a legitimate ambition to 
live decently, securely, but he dreams no wild dreams as does the 
man whose acquisitive appetite is uncontrolled. On the other hand, 
industrial capitalism is constitutionally determined to reach out and 
absorb; it is profit-minded — dividend-hungry. Unfortunately, 
agriculure has caught the spirit of the industrial capitalist in this 
regard. The average farmer of the last four or five decades lost in- 
terest in his land as the source of a moderately comfortable living 
for himself and family. Now, or until the relatively recent past, 
he, like his brother in industry, has succumbed to the lure of profits 
— the bigger the better, the quicker the better. And so he, too, has 
reached out for more land and more machinery. He surrendered his 
agrarianism for drab commercialism, and because the thing has hap- 
pened on a national scale, the transition of attitude represents a na- 
tional calamity. The failures have far outnumbered the successes, a 
fact which undoubtedly has something to do with the prevalence 
of the defeatist attitude amongst the tillers of the soil. 

Again, the farmer has broken with his agrarian past in accepting 
the standards of living which modern industrialism has imposed. 
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The true agrarian is a person of simple taste and habits. He has 
a certain virile disregard for creature comforts and labor-saving de- 
vices, and other things that make for softness. But from the begin- 
ning industrial capitalism has not been satisfied to supply the normal 
demands of a buying public. In quest of dividends always, it has 
stopped at nothing to extend its market by the creation of new 
demands. The policy is to produce first, and then by recourse to 
the tricks of salesmanship force the out-put into circulation. Ex- 
travagant advertising is, of course, the pressure method with which 
we are most familiar; popular also is the installment plan of 
purchasing. 


But more insidious than either of these is the program of mis- 
education in effect by which the generation is led to consider that 
the index of civilization, culture, and even righteousness is the num- 
ber and complexity of gadgets and other devices in general use which 
provide an escape from physical effort, and otherwise relieve the 
pressures of daily life. Obviously, there is merit in the effort to im- 
prove the material conditions under which we live. Science and 
invention have given much to the world that is genuinely valuable 
inasmuch as it sets the stage for the more certain and the more fruit- 
ful accomplishment of the higher purposes of human existence. 
Against advances such as this there can be no reasonable protest. 
But on the other hand, it is an unholy thing to falsify the importance 
of the non-essentials, particlarly where the motive is that of profit 
for the producer, and to deceive the people into believing they must 
have what in reality they do not need, and cannot afford to buy. 


The farm population may not have been victimized any more 
thoroughly than those of the cities in being blinded to the difference 
between the necessities and the luxuries. Nevertheless the farmer's 
acceptance of the fetish of high standards of living — his willing- 
ness to accord to those standards almost the same reverence he gives 
to the articles of his religious creed — is especially to be deplored 
because it tells of agriculture’s loss of interest in the simpler but 
more substantial modes of living which were the strength and the 
glory of earlier times. It reminds us again that the spirit of agra- 
rianism has given ground to industry. 

Related to what I have just discussed, and deserving of more no- 
tice than can be given it here, is the availability of service of every 
sort. The ease with which you can have things done for you in 
modern America is both astonishing and ruinous. Service thrives 
in urban situations whence it took its rise. However, the farmer 
and his wife draw heavily upon it, furnishing still another instance 
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of departure from the agrarian attitudes and practices of their fore- 
bears. The old agrarian was anything but a leaner. He stood on 
his own strong legs, helped himself, had recourse to the specialist 
only on rare occasions. And so with things of the household, where 
cloth and clothing was home-made; where practically everything 
that was consumed at the family table was home-grown and proc- 
essed. The grandmother of the modern farm matron would weep 
to be offered bread that is baked, sliced and wrapped in the metrop- 
olis; butter from the city creamery; vegetables in July or January 
from the cannery. (Borsodi) 

In conclusion, then, may I express the hope that this quick sur- 
vey of the lapses from agrarian ideals which have been not so much 
caused as occasioned by the spell of the new industrialism, may re- 
sult in further investigation of some, at least, of the issues that have 
been noted, and some of the efforts in effect to meet those issues? It 
will, no doubt, be enlightening, and helpful accordingly, in any and 
every sphere of social effort, to follow the thought of those whose 
approach to our common problems — the decentralist and the agra- 
rian approach — is not too readily interpreted because of the cir- 
cumstance that most of us are very much a part of the industrial 
picture. That approach is open to criticism as being out of touch 
with the realities; it is stigmatized as dreamy. Well, let us keep 
an open mind, remembering that it is the approach that has brought 
blessings to humanity in the centuries of the past; it is the approach 
that seems to harmonize most perfectly with the spirit of Christian- 
ity, on which score alone it deserves a most respectful hearing and 
sympathetic study. 


Resolved: That the American Catholic Sociological Society 
pledge its allegiance to the Holy Father, to the American Hier- 
archy, and particularly to its Honorary President, His Excel- 
lency, the Most Reverend Edwin V. O'Hara, D.D., Bishop of 
Kansas City. 


Adopted unanimously at the second annual convention of the American 
Catholic Sociological Society, December 29, 1939. 
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SOCIO-ECONOMIC WELFARE AND TRADE UNION 
POLICY 


EDMUND C. HORNE, S.J. 


Introduction 

In view of the many social and economic theories advanced here 
and abroad these past fifty years to bring about a reform of society, 
it seems fitting that the Catholic Sociological Society should ap- 
proach the problems before it with an authoritative statement of 
principles. With this thought in mind I am quoting from Pius XI’s 
Encyclical, ‘‘Quadragesimo Anno”: “According to Christian doc- 
trine, man, endowed with a social nature, is placed here on earth in 
order that he may spend his life in society, and under an authority 
ordained by God, that he may develop and evolve to the full all his 
faculties to the praise and glory of his Creator; and that by fulfill- 
ing faithfully the duties of his station, he may attain to temporal 
and eternal happiness.’’ It is the purpose of this paper to sketch 
what Trades Unionism has done to promote this objective of true 
society during the course of the last half-century and to suggest some 
of the problems confronting Trades Unionism today. 

For seventy years the American labor unions have been strug- 
gling for general recognition as a social asset to our people. But 
there never was a time during this period when these associations 
of wage-earners were altogether free from suspicion and active opposi- 
tion. They have met and survived such obstacles as the old con- 
spiracy laws, the misapplication of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act 
by the socially unsympathetic interpretation of the courts, the fre- 
quently unjust use of the military in times of strike, the odious em- 
ployment of labor spies and blacklists. They have been called 
Socialistic and Communistic, both terms indicating revolutionary 
objectives as regards our body politic. They never have been com- 
pletely successful in having the virtues of their individual member- 
ship recognized as characteristic of their collective organizations. 

Socially and economically the members of labor unions have con- 
tributed in a great manner to the welfare of our growing nation. 
But this contribution has never been widely accepted under the formal 
heading of labor organization. The fact that labor unions during 
the past seventy years have been composed of as high as six million 
men and women whose toil and genius have been engaged in the 
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socially peaceful pursuit of building and servicing our cities and in- 
dustries was social consideration sometimes entirely neglected by the 
opponents of organized labor. The fact that these men and women 
were members of countless other societies without detriment to the 
general welfare did not mean for some that these people could be 
trusted when they banded together in groups of organized labor. 
On the one hand, they were the fundamental strength of our social, 
religious, and political structure; on the other hand, they were con- 
sidered as an active menace to the same. That they can ever strive 
in common to protect and improve conditions of the wage-earner 
and at the same time promote social welfare is still high heresy in 
many quarters today. 


For seventy years men and women of union labor have made a 
notable contribution to our population increase. In proportion to 
other groups, the families of union labor have been large. The 
men and women of labor organizations have built most of the 
temples of God and they have filled them as worshipers. They have 
gone to the polls on election day to fulfill their duties as citizens. 
As patriots they have sent their sons to war and kept industry and 
commerce moving to defend our nation. And all this time they 
have been carrying on a struggle for enough economic power to even 
increase their social contribution to the nation’s progress. 

The peaceful evolution of our country depends very critically upon 
the steady economic and social advance of our wage-earners. Sixty 
per cent of them are engaged in manufacturing, mining, commerce, 
and transportation which have their employment centers largely in 
urban communities. It is an incontestable fact that economic weak- 
ness among 30,000,000 organized and unorganized workers under 
urban conditions is a strong contributing factor to social collapse. 
Low wages and insecurity of employment lead to broken homes, 
postponed marriages and many attending social evils easily discernible. 


That the individual worker, unprotected by labor unions, has 
enough economic power to bargain equally with the present structure 
of industry, service and commerce is practically untenable. The 
old order has passed. The worker no longer deals with the man- 
ager-owner of a small, independent local plant or business. He has 
to negotiate with the agent of a board of directors, an agent who 
is highly paid to run the industry in such a fashion that fat divi- 
dends will result to hundreds of stockholders. Again, technological 
advances have eliminated whatever economic power there was in 
craft skill. There is a consequent labor-market so overcrowded that 
the resulting competition for jobs destroys the last vestige of the 
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worker’s economic independence. The worker, apart from a labor 
union, has become just a human cog in the great national machine 
of business. He is as readily replaced as a nut or a bolt in industry’s 
mechanism. 


Organized labor, since 1935, has made great strides in meeting 
these new threats to the social-economic life of the worker. Speak- 
ing conservatively, the membership of unions has increased from 
three to six millions. More socially conscious statesmen have helped 
the cause with a new type of legislation. The infamous “‘yellow- 
dog” contract was quite effectively restricted by the Norris-La Guardia 
act of 1932. The natural right of association found a long-needed 
protection in the passage of the National Labor Relations Act of 
1935 and in the subsequent declaration of its validity by the United 
States Supreme Court decisions handed down in April, 1937. The 
Social Security Act, the Railroad Retirement Bill, the United States 
Wage-Hour Law were helpful legislative complements to the ob- 
jectives of organized labor. Its economic power has been definitely 
increased these past four years. 


And now comes a new problem for organized labor. There is 
a serious and growing challenge to its good-will, to some of its meth- 
ods, to part of its leadership. The social cooperation of organized 
labor is being questioned and hostility to unions is spreading from 
traditional opponents to the public at large. The La Follette Com- 
mittee did much to enlighten the people in regard to the social and 
civil injustices practiced against labor unions and their prospective 
membership. But the Dies and Smith Committees are presenting 
another story to the nation. Sit-down and slow-down strategy 
furnish material for publicity very damaging to the public relations 
of labor unions. It is far better in the long run to increase union 
membership by educational rather than by high-pressure methods. 
The reputation of labor unions is more enhanced by the scrupulous 
observance of contracts and their orderly arrangement than by the 
methods employed by certain groups without the authorization of 
their national leaders. The nation’s stomach can no longer digest 
the Moscow method in America. With the recent happenings along 
the world front, Americans are no longer being taken in by the 
social gospel of the emissaries of Stalin. From such quarters even 
a minority leadership in American unionism can do untold harm to 
a cause that is worthy of and in keeping with our nation’s best social 
thinking. 

Probably the worst blow, certainly an unsocial one, suffered by 
organized labor in recent years has been struck by dissension within 
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its own ranks. For the first time in its history, labor had the full 
support of the national Administration. If John Lewis and his 
followers had been kept within the ranks of the American Federation 
of Labor much greater progress could have been made in organizing 
activities under the National Labor Relations Act. Of course, a 
much more unselfish and flexible policy of organization would have 
been necessary to keep the Lewis group within the fold, but that 
policy was possible as is evidenced in the recent organizing tactics of 
the parent association. The Congress of Industrial Organizations 
has made a good start in the Motor Industry, has come to an under- 
standing with the United States Steel Corporation and strengthened 
the position of organization in the Rubber industry. If labor’s house 
had remained peaceful, it would have been much more difficult for 
unorthodox leaders to gain a foothold in the labor movement, or- 
ganization would have been on a firm basis, there would be a better 
public attitude toward the administration of the National Labor 
Relations Act. Unity and harmony are fundamental to the economic 
strength of workers’ association. Unity and harmony within the 
ranks of labor are necessary for the social cooperation of the man- 
agement of industry and the representatives of the unions. Unless 
there is a definite and an immediate move in this direction, the year 
1940 will bring a tragic reversal for the forces of unionism. 


Because much of organized labor's recent achievements has been 
made with the help of favorable legislation, the political factor can- 
not be overlooked. From this point of view, 1940 will be a most 
important year for unionism. The possibility of a sweeping reac- 
tion at the polls is not so remote. Individuals and groups feel that 
they have suffered from recent political, social, and economic changes. 
The patience of industrial management has been sorely tried by the 
sit-down, the slow-down, by strikes in general, by the fancied or 
real interference of unions and governmental agencies with what 
industry considers strictly its own business. Marginal business men, 
the small fellows, have suffered from the general and inflexible laws 
of unions and government. Competent and willing workers among 
the millions of unemployed have felt the monopoly of unions that 
have excluded them from their ranks and from employment. There are 
even some union members who feel that they could have done better 
for themselves had they been left to their own individual resources. 
These evils, real or fancied, can get an effective dramatization in the 
course of a political campaign. There is the dire possibility of many 
legal restrictions being placed on the operations of unionism. There 
is the real possibility of much of the well-intended social legislations 
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of the last six years being repealed or amended to a point of inef- 
fectiveness. This is an important hour for reflection on the part of 
labor leaders and labor sympathizers. 

Unionism with effective economic strength can do much for the 
social good of all the people. Our economic life has been so com- 
plex that cooperation of financial, industrial, labor, and political 
leaders must be well nigh perfect if we are to continue as a nation 
of free people. It has been the American tradition to accomplish by 
social cooperation of the various groups of the commonwealth what 
other nations have accomplished in a much inferior way by the 
method of the absolute control of the state over the social, the eco- 


nomic, and the religious lives of the people. Let labor leaders and © 


unionized workers govern their activities on the religious principles 
of justice and charity, let the same motivation govern the methods of 
industrial management, and the social welfare of America will be 
secured in the American way. 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE ACSS AND READERS: 


This quarterly is designed to serve your interests and to pro- 
vide a medium and a forum for the expression of Catholic 
social thought. 


The editorial board would appreciate any suggestions you 
might have to offer. Articles are also accepted for the REVIEW. 
Communications may be mailed to 
THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
Loyola University, 6525 Sheridan Rd., Chicago, Illinois 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS — 1939 
RAYMOND W. MuRRAY, C.S.C. 


One year ago our founder, Father Ralph A. Gallagher, S.J., gave 
the first presidential address of the American Catholic Sociological 
Society. His keynote was gratitude, gratitude first to a small group 
of fellow sociologists whose efforts had made this society a reality, 
and finally to those who came from many parts of the nation to make 
that first annual convention a success which surpassed all expecta- 
ions. Tonight we, too, are grateful to the members of this society 
who have come here to make the second annual convention a success, 
to those who have contributed to this success either by personal servi- 
ces or carefully prepared papers, and to those others who have hon- 
ored us by their presence. But we are especially grateful to Father 
Gallagher — and the truth should be known — who almost single- 
handed has made this society real and permanent. 

Enlarging last year upon the formal statement of the purpose of 
the society, Father Gallagher laid down the principle that there is 
such a thing as Catholic sociology. 1 wonder if all of us have given 
due consideration to this all-important principle. Here is the justifi- 
cation of our society, here is its basis, here is its goal: the existence 
on the one hand of a body of Catholic social teaching, and on the 
other the determination of the Catholic body to make this teaching 
influential and effective. Many of us can measure the worth of this 
principle by our critical experiences as teachers and students of 
sociology. 

I should think it likely that most of us started out with Comte’s 
ideal in mind. We wanted to make the sociology which we were to 
teach a positive science based solely upon the observation, description, 
and classification of social facts. With Comte’s definition of sociolo- 
gy in mind, in those enthusiastic earlier days, we felt perhaps that 
there was no more need for a Catholic sociology than there is for a 
Catholic mathematics or a Catholic chemistry. If we confined our 
reading to American sociologists, as most of us did, we found that 
American sociologists in particular exalted inductive ‘‘fact-finding”’ 
and condemned ‘“‘philosophizing.”’ 

But after a brief period of teaching, if graduate school experiences 
had not enlightened us before, we began to realize that Comte in his 
own sociology had wandered far from his stated definition, and that 
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even he, like those he had criticized, was in fact if not in intentions a 
social philosopher. Further acquaintance with the literature of 
American sociology led likewise to a growing realization that in spite 
of its constantly proclaimed allegiance to the positive inductive meth- 
od, American sociology, like Comte’s, had failed miserably in the 
attainment of this ideal. On this account we were not so surprised 
a few years ago when we found an American sociologist, Professor 
C. C. North, making the statement that even the five great founders 
of American sociology, Ward, Small, Giddings, Cooley, and Sum- 
ner were pre-eminently social philosophers. And I suspect that Pro- 
fessor North would admit today that most of the disciples of these 
five great American sociologists who are now teaching sociology them- 
selves have made little more progress than their teachers did in the 
attainment of the positive inductive ideal of Comte. 

Let us illustrate this tendency to blend social philosophy with in- 
ductive research in modern sociology by considering an experience 
that many of us teachers have probably gone through rather recent- 
ly. Suppose we set out to select a basic text for our course in Popu- 
lation Problems. More than likely our examination of available 
college textbooks will reduce the choice finally to two recent ones 
written by professors in mid-western universities. What do we find 
in these two books — merely a compilation of census figures and 
other factual data, or do we find the philosophy of the author inter- 
woven with what purports to be inductive objective data? Most of 
you probably smile. You know only too well from experience with 
sociology books what to expect. One of these authors goes out of 
his way to indicate that the Catholic viewpoint on population prob- 
lems is “‘archaic’’ and to infer that it is based chiefly upon the desire 


to swell numbers so as to increase the power of the priesthood! Is- 


that inductive reasoning? The second author attempts to belittle 
“Church teachings’ by the following statement: “ . it is only 
scientific common sense to ask how it happens that the injunction of 
a tribal god (sic) issued some ages ago has any validity for man in 
the twentieth century in the Western world.” We need not go fur- 
ther to illustrate the point that most American sociology is not in- 
ductive, but is inevitably interwoven with the philosophical and re- 
ligious backgrounds of each individual author. 

And yet strange as it may sound, we would not have it otherwise. 
Much as we object to the religious and philosophical principles re- 
flected by many American sociologists, we do not in principle pro- 
test against the mixture of inductive method and Social Philosophy, 
because in most fields of sociology we do not see how it can be other- 
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wise. After all, sociology is not the facts about man, but it is the 
facts of man. If the social investigator is to concern himself with 
the entire nature of man, the intelligent responsible being of group 
life, rather than the mere gregarious animal, then he must see him not 
as a few generalizations arising from bundles of facts, but in the light 
of some particular social philosophy. The social investigator must 
observe man, the subject of his factual study, either as a free agent 
or as an automaton; he must regard this man either as governed by a 
definite objective code of morality, or influenced only by an ever- 
changing mores. We do not deny the right of our non-Catholic 
confreres to hold to a social philosophy of their own choosing; nei- 
ther do we blame them for mixing this philosophy with what is al- 
leged to be inductive factual data. But we do object to their attempts 
to deny the obvious fact that their sociology is colored by their social 
philosophy. 

And thus, as Catholic sociologists, we are peculiarly fortunate. 
As teachers of sociology, we are one with our non-Catholic con- 
freres in the ambition to use the positive inductive method in the 
gathering and interpreting of certain facts as far as is scientifically 
possible. But we do not allow the vision of this goal to deceive us 
into the belief that Sociology is or can be a physical science merely. 
The nature of its subject determines in some sense the nature of its 
method. Man is what he is, subject to a thousand vagaries, blown 
by winds of fancy and winds of doctrine, constant yet inconstant, 
acting freely and yet acting by trends, acting in set ways and yet re- 
acting under the cloud of original sin, because he is human. And as 
such he is not always available for use in the laboratory. Hence you 
cannot, even if you wish to do so, avoid being philosophical when 
you deal with man. And we Catholics begin with an ageless philo- 
sophical outlook. We believe in being honest with ourselves and with 
our students. We claim to use the inductive method, but always 
in conformity with what we believe to be a sound philosophy. 
™ Ours is a sociology which is wedded to a philosophy, to “‘precon- 
ceived notions,”’ if you will, which accepts the existence of God, 
divine revelation, objective morality, conscience, free will, and man’s 
future destiny in a divine order. Within the framework of these 
postulates we will follow the best research methods of other sociolo- 
gists, be they agnostics or pagans. In making up the fabric which 
we call sociology we will follow the secular sociologist a long way 
in the use of the various approaches, whether it be the psychological, 
the ecological, the cultural, or the methodological, but we will insist 
always that spiritual and ethical values be interwoven also. More- 
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over, we are bold enough to say that the secular sociologist who re- 
gards man merely as an intelligent animal whose problems are entire- 
ly material is by virtue of this very fact unscientific. 

In conclusion therefore we have no apology to offer for the sepa- 
rate existence of the American Catholic Sociological Society. Since 
we believe that all sociology is colored by social philosophies, we 
believe that there is such a thing as a Catholic sociology, a sociology 
colored by our particular social philosophy. Nor in the observation, 
description, and classification of social facts do we regard our particu- 
lar social philosophy as a liability to be carried along, but rather as a 
distinct asset. And because of the long-tested qualities of our social 
philosophy in which natural rights and the sanctity of the human 
personality are fundamental, we believe that in these times especially 
Catholic sociologists have a special contribution to make which 
American democracy cannot afford to ignore. 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
6525 Sheridan Rd., Chicago, IIlinois 


I ENCLOSE 
. $3 for constituent membership (includes REVIEW) 
_.. $5 for institutional membership (includes REVIEW) 


$2 for subscription to AMERICAN CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL 
REVIEW 
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THE SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION 


The second annual convention of the American Catholic Sociologi- 
cal Society is now history. Four hundred and fifty people represent- 
ing every section of the country came to the meetings held December 
27-29 at the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 

On the afternoon of the 28th on overflow crowd assembled in 
the Mural Room of the Morrison Hotel to hear his Excellency, the 
Most Rev. Bernard J. Sheil, D.D., Senior Auxiliary Bishop of 
Chicago, speak on the topic ‘““The Catholic Youth Movement, So- 
ciology in Action.” 

Largest delegation came from Illinois. Wisconsin was second 
with fifty-one delegates, while Minnesota, Ohio, New York, and 
Indiana, came next in order in the number of delegates. In all over 
ninety institutions were represented. 


At the business meeting held on the morning of December 29, 
the ACSS voted to publish a quarterly magazine and to increase the 
amount of constituent dues to $3. This price as well as institutional 
membership fee to include the quarterly. Associate memberships 
were discontinued. By an unanimous vote the Society decided to 
dedicate its first issue of the AMERICAN CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL 
REVIEW to the Rev. Frederic Siedenburg, S.J., leader and pioneer 
in the field of sociology who died during the year. 

The next convention of the ACSS will be held in the same city 
as that of the American Sociological Society. A continuation com- 
mittee on problems of sociology and social work was appointed. 
The new officers of the Society are: 


HONORARY PRESIDENT 


The Most Reverend Edwin V. O’Hara, D.D. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Paul J. Mundie, Ph.D., President 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Sister M. Ann Joachim, O.P., Ph.D., Vice-President 
Siena Heights College, Adrian, Michigan 

Rev. Ralph A. Gallagher, $.J., Ph.D., Executive Secretary 
Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois 
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Joseph A. Walsh, M. A., Treasurer 

University College, Loyola, Chicago, Illinois 
Rev. Paul Hanly Furfey, Ph.D. 

The Catholic University, Washington, D. C. | 


Rev. Raymond W. Murray, C.S.C., Ph.D. 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana 


Helena O'Neill, Ph.D. 
Rosemont College, Rosemont, Pennsylvania 


COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS: 

Sister Paulette, $.S.J., Ph.D., Chairman 

Nazareth College, Rochester, N. Y. 

: Rev. John C. Rawe, S.J. 
Ds Creighton University, Omaha, Neb. 
oe Aloysius Hodapp, M.A. 
Loyola University, Chicago, IIl. 
Sister Elizabeth Francis, Ph.D. 

Regis College, Weston, Mass. 
James Burns, Ph.D. 

Nazareth College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS: 
Mr. Thomas Wiley, Chairman 
College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn. 


Marie Bruns, M.A. 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, N. Y. C. 


Sister M. Canisia, Ph.D. 

Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Frank T. Flynn, Ph.D. 

University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 
Arthur T. Donahue, Ph.D. 

Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 


COMMITTEE ON TIME AND PLACE OF CONVENTION: 


Helena O'Neill, Ph.D., Chairman 
Rosemont College, Rosemont, Pa. 
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COMMITTEE ON THE PROBLEMS OF SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL 
WoRK 


Frank T. Flynn, Ph.D., Chairman 
University of Notre Dame, Indiana 


Summaries of the round table discussions on high school and college 
sociology, and the student session held on the afternoon of Decem- 
ber 27 at the second annual convention of the ACSS in Chicago. 


Round Table on College Sociology 


Discussion centered around the following topics: the place of 
sociology in the curriculum, content of the general course, courses 
included in the upper division, scholarships, graduate assistantships 
in our universities, preparation of teachers. 


Participants in the discussion agreed that more emphasis should 
be placed on the study of sociology in our colleges and universities. 
The college curriculum has provided a place for the various sciences, 
mathematics, languages, business courses, etc., requiring a definite 
number of hours of credit for graduation, while sociology is still 
viewed today as an elective subject. Some of the speakers voiced 
their opinion that the time was ripe for some requirement in sociology 
for a degree, insofar as we are confronted with so many difficult social 
problems demanding a solution. Some of the speakers reminded 
us of the necessity of expounding the Papal Encyclicals as an obli- 
gation of Catholic colleges and universities in cooperating with papal 
program of reconstruction. (Loyola University of New Orleans 
requires 12 hours of sociology for the requirement of the A.B. and 
Ph.B. degrees; 6 hours for the B.S. degree in Education.) 


Dr. Eva J. Ross spoke on the contents of the general course. 
Catholic social philosophy should be emphasized in the general 
course. The opinions of the various members of the group were so 
diversified that they were of little permanent value. Dr. Ross in- 
cluded an outline of upper division courses for the major. 

Scholarships and graduate assistantships, it was generally agreed, 
were handicapped by the lack of funds in many of our colleges and 
universities. 


The problem of the preparation of teachers was briefly discussed 
at the close of the meeting. A few speakers agreed that the lack 
of funds and facilities was a serious obstacle in the development of 
Catholic graduate departments. 
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ROUND TABLE ON HIGH SCHOOL SOCIOLOGY 


Resolutions Adopted by Committee on Resolutions: 

WHEREAS, the late Pope Pius XI, of blessed memory, in his 
letter to the Catholic University on the occasion of his golden jubilee 
urged the study of the social sciences, specifically civics, economics, 
and sociology, in all Catholic schools, and 

WHEREAS, the outstanding pronouncements of recent Pontiffs, 
particularly the great encyclicals of Pope Pius XI, have called upon 
the Catholics to take the lead in the study and solution of modern 
social problems, we, the teachers of social studies in Catholic high 
schools, to whom is entrusted the task of preparing our Catholic 
youth to face these social problems, do recommend and endorse the 
following resolutions regarding the teaching of sociology in Catholic 
high schools: 

1. The study of social principles and their application to existing 
social problems is of primary importance and should be given a promi- 
nent place in the curriculum of every Catholic high school; 

2. Since the purpose of the Catholic high school is primarily the 
preparation of its students for life, both here and hereafter — only 
secondarily the preparation for institutions of higher learning which 
only a small percentage may attend — Catholic youth in our high 
schools should be taught those social principles which govern their 
relations with their fellow-men in typical life situations; 

3. Consequently, sociology, as taught at the high school level, 
should be normative and directive. It is the opinion of this group 
that sociology as a formal science dealing with social forms, groups, 
and processes, should be taught at the college level; 

4. It is necessary that the administrators of our Catholic high 
schools and the superiors of religious institutions be made aware of 
the importance of social studies which deal specifically with social 
principles and that they have instructors adequately prepared to teach 
these vital subjects; 

5. It is recommended that Catholic colleges and universities con- 
centrate on the development of their social science departments in 
order to meet this need for adequate teacher training. This recom- 
mendation has been strongly urged by the head of one of the largest 
educational systems of the middlewest. Teachers who are well- 
grounded in Christian social principles are needed not only in our 
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Catholic high schools but also in our public high schools if these 
schools are to safeguard our social heritage of the past; 

6. The study of Christian social principles should be given a 
definite and dignified place in the Catholic high school curriculum. 
Sociology should not be the ‘““dumping ground” for the students of 
low intelligence. On the contrary, the study of Christian social prin- 
ciples should be required of all the students in Catholic high schools, 
either in a specific course in sociology, or as an integrated part of 
other required social science courses. 

7. For the effective teaching of sociology, adequate texts are neces- 
sary. While commending the fine work already done in the field by 
several writers, the committee recommends the further development 
of appropriate texts, which utilize sound teaching techniques and de- 
vices, and which will thus vitalize the teaching of Christian social 
principles. 

REV. GERALD BENKERT, O.S.B. 
Marmion Military Academy 
Aurora, Illinois 


BROTHER BASIL 
De LaSalle Institute 
Chicago, Illinois 


SISTER M. REBECCA, O.S.F. 
Alvernia High School 
Chicago, Illinois 


STUDENT SESSION 


Recommendations: 


That the American Catholic Sociological Society continue to hold 
a student session at its anual meeting. The attendance and response 
of the students to the meeting held at the Morrison Hotel was so 
indicative of student interest in Sociology that it ought to be fur- 
thered by continued meetings. 

That the ACSS publish a list of available scholarships and fel- 
lowships in sociology in the various schools throughout the country. 

That, if it is at all possible, some sort of clearing house for all 
available positions in sociology and social work be published. 


EDWARD MARCINIAK, Chairman 
Loyola University 
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NEWS OF SOCIOLOGICAL INTEREST 


Marquette University is celebrating the twentieth anniversary of 
the founding of its social science department. 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the Catholic Anthropological 
Conference will be held Tuesday, April 26, at Rosary College, River 
Forest, Illinois. The subject for discussion will be the ‘‘Race Prob- 
lem.’ Further information may be had from the Rev. John M. 
Cooper, Catholic University of America, or from the department 
of sociology at Rosary College. 


Sister Anne, O.S.B., of the College of St. Benedict, is conducting 
a series of discussions thruout Minnesota before Benedictine Sisters 
engaged as rural teachers. Subjects discussed are such to make prac- 
tical the ideas of rural sociology for teachers. 


New courses being offered: the Rev. Paul Hanly Furfey, Ph.D., 
is conducting a graduate seminar on ‘‘Supernatural Social Thought” 
at the Catholic University; Professor Stephen W. Manchur of St. 
Thomas College, St. Paul, is giving a course in ‘‘Personal and Social 
Disorganization” at the College of St. Catherine, St. Paul. 


Sister Mildred, O.S.B., of Mt. St. Scholastica College, Kansas, is 
working on another book, a sequel to her first book, Self-Revelation 
of the Adolescent Girl. This second book, like the first, is to appear 
in the “Science and Culture Series’’ when it is ready. 


For the last three years the division of social sciences at Saint 
Mary College has been offering classes to the custodial officers and 
civilian employees of the two Federal prisons at Leavenworth. Re- 
ports show that the quality of the employee of the Federal Prison 
Service has improved. Almost all Undergraduate students at St. Xavier 
College who are planning their immediate futures in the field of 
social welfare orientate themselves in this field by doing work in the 
Mercy Hospital Clinic. 

* 

Rev. Francis J. Friedel, §.M., of the University of Dayton, has 
been reelected for the second time as president of the city of Day- 
ton’s mental hygiene clinic, the Dayton Guidance Center. 


Arthur T. Donohue, chairman of the department of sociology 
at Loyola University of the South, will soon publish a book, Early 
Jesuit Missions in Texas. 
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The next annual meeting of the American Sociological Society 
will be held in Chicago, December 27-29, 1940. A clearing-house 
committee on personnel was appointed at the last convention to se- 
cure some means for the effective spread of information on vocational 
opportunities. ‘ 

The Rev. Ignatius Smith, O.P., head of the department of philoso- 
phy at the Catholic University, whose field of interest is the social 
philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas and who will be remembered for 
his comparative study of St. Thomas, Albion Small, and Lester 
Ward, offers a course in the social teaching of St. Thomas. 

e 


The Central States Probation and Parole Conference will hold 
its annual meeting at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, April 21-25. 
Frank T. Flynn, Ph.D., of the University of Notre Dame, and the 
Rev. Ralph A. Gallagher, S.J., Ph.D., are on the program committee. 


The National Catholic Conference on Family Life will hold its 
annual meeting at the College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y., 
on the feast of St. Joseph, April 10. Besides the usual general ses- 
sions, there will be special sessions throughout the day for students. 
Miss Helen M. Toole, professor of sociology at the College of New 
Rochelle, is in charge of local arrangements for the meeting. 

e 


The fourth annual meeting of the Mid-West Sociological Society 
will be held at the Hotel Kirkwood, Des Moines, Iowa, April 18—20. 
Programs will be available shortly after April 1. Those interested 
may secure one by writing to the secretary, Mr. Lloyd V. Ballard, 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. Three members of the ACSS will take 
part in the section on criminology. Paul J. Mundie, Ph.D., will 
read a paper on ‘“The Re-Classification of Crimes’’; the Rev. Ralph 
A. Gallagher, S.J., Ph.D., will discuss the paper, while Sister Anne, 
O.S.B., will be chairman of the meeting. 


A limited number of copies of Miss Marguerite Reuss’ ex- 
cellent Research Census of Members of the American Catholic 
Sociological Society is still available. Copies may be had by 
writing to the Executive-Secretary, Loyola University, 6525 
Sheridan Road, Chicago, Illinois. 
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REVIEWS 


FUNDAMENTAL SOCIOLOGY. By Eva. J. Ross, Ph.D., Bruce 
Publishing Co. 1939. 698 pp. $3.00 


Some weeks ago a European scholar of the finest type announced 
to the writer a newly discovered treasure. “IT have a very special 
interest in sociology,’’ he explained, “and have a wide acquaintance 
among books and personages in that field. But this book FUNDA- 
MENTAL SOCIOLOGY, by Miss Ross, quite takes me by surprise; 
it is amazingly well done.’’ And so it is; Miss Ross has given us 
in the seven-hundred pages of her new textbook almost an encyclo- 
pedia of sociology. ‘‘Believing it better to err on the side of com- 
pleteness,”’ she tells us, ‘‘rather than to have the text too narrow in 
its scope,’ she supplies the student with pertinent biological, psy- 
chological, and historical data that the sociological purist might have 
forced the student to find elsewhere. 

Aware of but unmoved by the pedantic protest against deeming 
sociology anything beyond ‘“‘the observation, description, and classi- 
fication of social facts,’’ Miss Ross subjects both society and social 
facts to the scrutiny of scholastic philosophy; evidently believing — 
with Kant — that a man of learning without philosophy is an 
educational cyclops; and — with Harnack — that scholasticism is 
nothing else but scientific thought. Miss Ross shows herself on the 
side of Professor Sorokin in his complaint against the present mono- 
mania for fact-finding among sociologists, who, moreover, ‘‘find 
usually only such facts as are already well-known,” and ‘“‘their study 
of these is often but a painful elaboration of the obvious.’’ Her 
philosophic study of social institutions is a fine specimen of what 
Sorokin goes on to describe as “‘the art of penetrating and concen- 
trated thinking.” 

Fundamental Soctology is meant to be studied through an entire 
year, the second half of the text being devoted to a study of social 
problems. All of these are well done, especially that on the race 
problem; all show wide experience and deep study, and contain a 
wealth of information scarcely available elsewhere. Study clubs, 
therefore, will find this textbook the answer to a thousand queries. 
And the collegian who has given it an honest and intelligent study 
will be prepared to give an informed answer to most modern social 
problems. J. E. COOGAN, S.J. 


MANIFESTO ON RURAL LIFE. By the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference. The Bruce Publishing Co. 1939. 222 
pp. $1.50 


_ A glance through America’s history clearly reveals that our na- 
tion has been confronted by a constantly intensifying agrarian prob- 
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lem. The many panaceas that have been offered and tried have 
all failed because they have over-simplified a problem complicated 
by many factors, thus making simple formula solution impossible. 
The Manifesto deliberately tries to avoid presenting such a curative 
formula. It attempts, rather, to present clearly certain fundamental 
truths, principles, and policies which will be necessary for straight 
thinking in working out possible solutions. Its viewpoint is broad 
and inclusive, ignoring neither the spiritual nor material principles 
so complexly interrelated in rural affairs. The Manifesto considers 
both positive scientific findings and Catholic social philosophy as 
expressed in the social encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius XI in de- 
riving its principles and policies. 

Throughout the Manifesto the special solicitude of the Church 
for the tillers of the soil is again revealed. Reading of the book 
quickly shows the reason for this concern by revealing the fact that 
agriculture offers the most favorable conditions for the development 
of private property, home life, and the priceless human virtues cf 
initiative, thrift, prudence, and courage. 

The Manifesto recognizes that agriculture and industry constitute 
a unified economic whole; and that the two must be properly bal- 
anced if the highest material well-being of the nation is to be at- 
tained. To give this thought a definite expression has been one of 
the chief purposes of the Manifesto. The long-felt need for a con- 
cise statement on agricultural and rural problems has finally ma- 
terialized in this volume which is the joint product of the thinking 
of eminent leaders in the field of Catholic rural thought under the 
careful direction of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference. 

The Conference must be commended for separating its factual, 
statistical, and illustrative material from the Manifesto proper, thus 
preventing the obscuring of the all-important fundamental prin- 
ciples. “Ihese source materials have been furnished by annotations 
in Part II and are referred to by paragraph number. The Manifesto 
itself deals with sixteen phases of rural life, as follows: The Rural 
Catholic Family, Farm Ownerships and Land Tenancy, Rural Set- 
tlement, Catholic Rural Education, Rural Catholic Youth, Rural 
Health, Farm Cooperatives, Rural Credit, Catholic Culture in Rural 
Society, Rural Community, The Rural Pastorate, Rural Church 
Expansion, Rural Social Charity, The Farm Laborer, Agriculture 
in the Economic Organism, and Rural Taxation. The Manifesto 
has broken new ground in stating for the first time in orderly fashion 
the principles and policies of Catholic rural life. 

The book is suitable for general reading as well as a class text 
for courses in rural sociology and rural problems. 


ALoysius P. HODAPP 


(Note — Sorry a few book reviews had to be held. — Will appear 
next time.) 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Paul J. Mundie, Ph.D., is president of the ACSS and chairman 
of the department of social sciences at Marquette University. 


Eva J. Ross, Ph.D., author of Fundamental Sociology, Social 
Origins, What Is Economics? and others. 


Rev. Paul Hanly Furfey, Ph.D., is head of the department of 
sociology at the Catholic University, and author of Three Theories 
of Society, Fire on the Earth, The Gang Age, and others. 


Most Reverend Bernard J. Sheil, D.D., is the Senior Auxiliary 
Bishop of the Archdiocese of Chicago and founder of the Catholic 
Youth Organization. 


Rev. Francis J. Friedel, $.M., Ph.D., is head of the department 
of sociology at the University of Dayton. 


Rev. James A. Byrnes, is Executive-Secretary of the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference. 


Very Rev. Edmund C. Horne, S.J., is president of John Carroll 
University. 


Rev. Raymond W. Murray, C.S.C., Ph.D., is the retiring presi- 
dent of the ACSS and chairman of the department of sociology at 
the University of Notre Dame. 


Rev. J. E. Coogan, S.J., Ph.D., is chairman of the department 
of sociology at the University of Detroit. 


Aloysius P. Hodapp, M.A., is a member of the faculty of Loyola 
University, Chicago. 


* 
MISSION PRESS, S.V. D., TECHNY, ILL. 
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